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States Are Building 


Free - Trade Barriers 


Many Devices Are Being Used to 
Prevent Free Exchange Among 
Sections of Country 


TREND CALLED DANGEROUS 


Economists Fear National Prosperity 
May Suffer if Walls Against Com- 
merce Are Not Broken Down 


Americans have always been proud of 
the fact that commerce flows freely from 
one section of this huge country to an- 
other, that there are no tariff walls within 
its borders to hinder the exchange of goods. 
Historians and economists generally agree 
that free trade has had a great deal to do 
with the rapid growth of the United States 
as a prosperous and powerful nation. 

Within the last few years, however, a 
tendency toward the setting up of trade 
barriers by the states has developed, and 
many persons believe it is a dangerous and 
alarming condition. States cannot 
tariff laws and collect duties as such; they 
are forbidden to do so by the Constitution. 
But they have discovered other means of 
accomplishing the same purpose—that of 
favoring produced at home over 
those shipped in from other states. 


Free Trade? 


The Department of Agriculture made a 
study of “Barriers to Internal Trade in 
Farm Products” recently, and found so 
many states setting up such barriers that 
Secretary Wallace concluded: 

“Today, we cannot say that we have free 
trade between the states. It develops that 
public health and sanitation measures may 
be so designed as to restrict trade across 
state lines. The same may be said of cer- 
tain tax laws, of motor-truck regulation, of 
quarantines, of grading, labeling, and pack- 
aging laws, and of state-financed advertis- 
ing of farm products. However worthy 
the purpose of most of these laws and regu- 
lations, in many cases they have been so 
drawn and administered as to cause large 
and unnecessary economic losses to the 
whole community.” 

The development of state trade barriers 
seems to be an outgrowth of the depression 
years. When unemployment, surplus farm 
crops, and business failures became press- 
ing problems, in the early 1930’s, many 
states tried to solve them by encouraging 
a “buy at home” spirit. They urged their 
people to eat food produced within the 
state, and to buy articles manufactured 
within the state. They did this on the 
theory that it would help the state’s 
farmers and businessmen, and would pro- 
vide jobs for the state’s unemployed. 

Some states spend large sums of money 


pass 


goods 


to advertise home-produced goods. _ News- 
papers and billboards advise buyers to 
“Serve Wisconsin Dated Cheese,’ or to 


“Ask Your Grocer for Maine Potatoes,” 
or to “Keep Slim, Cool, Clear-Skinned with 
Canned Florida Grapefruit.’ Altogether, 
it is estimated, more than two and one-half 
million dollars have been spent by states 
on such advertising campaigns during the 
last 12 months. 

While these “buy at home” drives may 
seem to be natural and harmless, they run 
counter to the principle of free trade within 
the nation. Even so, if the states were 
content merely to encourage their people 
by such methods to buy home-produced 
merchandise, the damage would not be 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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Mental Capital 


One is likely to succeed in the business world only in case he acquires more capital 
from time to time than he needs to use in his current operations. He puts this 
capital by; allows it to accumulate, then as opportunities appear he puts it to use. 
He frequently finds occasion to feed this accumulated capital into his business. By 
this process alone is he able to carry on extensive, complicated, and expanding operations. 
The accumulation of capital is also an insurance against later insecurity. Even though 
one may never plan to conduct business enterprises he must prepare to continue his 
existence. He must realize that the time may come when he can no longer produce. 
Then he will be fortunate if he has an accumulation of capital to fall back upon. 
That is why it is considered so desirable for one to produce a surplus while the going 
is good, laying up capital for future opportunities and for rainy days. 

It is not so generally realized that it is equally desirable for one to lay up intellectual 


capital. If one is to succeed he should spend years in the study of a wide range of 
subjects. That is what he does during his student days. Then he continues to study and 
to learn. He reads, reflects upon, and discusses many matters which do not concern his 


daily work. But he is accumulating a reserve of information and of ideas. And all the 
while occasions are coming along which call for information and for skill one cannot 
acquire in a hurry. These are the times when one falls back upon the reserve he has 
built up. The businessman making a decision which calls for a broad understanding of 
economic conditions, the lawyer handling a complicated case, the physician dealing with 
a critical situation, all these would be utterly helpless if they had not on hand a store 
of knowledge and technique which has been developed through the years. 

Even though one may not be going into business or the professions, he needs a store 
of intellectual capital. He needs it in order to act intelligently as a citizen. No man 
can become sufficiently familiar with the problems his ballot deals with if he waits to 
study the issues involved until election time approaches. The casting of a ballot is a 
moment of crisis, comparable to the one faced by the physician when he is confronted 
by a complicated case. The voter meets the crisis effectively only if he is able to 
make his decision in the light of a knowledge and understanding which has been in 
preparation for months or years. And so it is with the little crises with which one’s 
private life is filled. One cannot always meet difficult situations on the impulse of the 
moment. He needs a reserve of experience upon which he may draw. In times of 
opportunity and crises one may live on his intellectual capital, but if he is to be happy 
in his personal relations and successful in his career, he must be adding constantly to 
his reserve of capital, intellectual as well as material. 





Royal Visit Renews 
Interest In Canada 


United States and Great Britain 
Both Have Large Stakes 
in Dominion Progress 


INTERNAL PROBLEMS MANY 


Geographic, Economic, Racial, and 
Religious Differences Render 


Canadian Unity Difficult 





There are differences of opinion as to 
what considerations prompted the King and 
Queen of England to embark upon their 
current visit to Canada—the first such visit 
of a reigning monarch in Canadian history. 
There are differences of opinion also as to 
what the ultimate result of the visit may 
turn out to be. But the extended royal 
tour has already accomplished one thing— 
it has stimulated a renewed interest among 
the peoples of the United States and Great 
Britain in Canada and its affairs. 

Both to the United States and to the 
United Kingdom, Canada is of great im- 
portance. To the United States it is, of 
course, a near and friendly neighbor sepa- 
rated from us by a 5,000 mile border (in- 
cluding the Alaskan boundary) which is 
not fortified on either side at a single point. 
Cultural interchange between the two states 
is maintained constantly as some 18,000.- 
000 Americans cross the border every year 
and spend nearly $300,000,000 in the do- 
minion; as American magazines and news- 
papers flow north into Canada with ease 
and in great numbers, as the United States 
and Canadian radio chains exchange pro- 
grams. 

Canadians are generally familiar with 
American political and economic develop- 
ments, they attend American movies and 
read American novels and periodicals. The 
people in the United States are not so 
conversant with Canadian affairs, but are 
familiar with the famous tourist regions of 
the dominion, such as the Gaspé Peninsula, 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Montreal, and the 
Canadian Rockies. Economic relations are 
very important. Canada sells more of its 
products to us than to any other nation, 
and ranks second in the list of our largest 
customers. The trade turnover between 
Canada and the United States amounts 
to nearly a billion dollars every year. 


First Dominion 


To Great Britain Canada is hardly less 
important. A British possession since 1763, 
end a dominion since 1867, Canada is the 
largest and oldest of the empire’s self- 
governing units. It is true that British 
investments in Canada are considerably less 
than ours ($2,725,000,000 as compared 
with almost $4,000,000,000 in United States 
investments), as is the annual trade turn- 
over. But Canada means more than capital 
investments to Britain. It contains the 
largest white population in the empire, out- 
side of Great Britain. Constituting 27 per 
cent of ‘the British commonwealth land 
area, with long coastlines on three oceans, 
Canada is the most centrally located of the 
big empire units. Canadian Atlantic ports 
maintain communication with the British 
Isles, with the Mediterranean, Africa, and 
the British West Indies. From Vancouver 
the Pacific sea lanes stretch away to the 
other end of the empire—to Hong Kong, 
Australia, New Zealand, Malaysia, and 
even to India and Burma. Relatively close 
to Britain, but protected by ocean waters 
and by the power of the United States, 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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DOWN IN MISSISSIPPI 


“These Are Our Lives” Gives A 
True Cross Section of the South 


URING the last few years, the Ameri- 

can public has been flooded with books 
on the South, its people, and its problems. 
Most of these have given an entirely dis- 
torted picture of that section of the coun- 
try. Writers like Erskine Caldwell and Wil- 
liam Faulkner have emphasized the lower 
fringe of society in their fictional writings, 
leaving the impression, for the most part, 
that the lowest level of civilization is to be 
found in the South. Other writers have 
laid stress upon the South of pre-Civil 
War days, the South of plantations, honey- 
suckle, and romance. Such a picture is 
likewise far removed from _ present-day 
reality in the southern states. The third 
group of books is mostly of the statistical 
or abstract variety—the type which deals 
with soil erosion, sharecropping, economic 
backwardness, and the like. 

Unlike most of the previous writings on 
the South, fictional or descriptive, “These 
Are Our Lives” (Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University of North Carolina 
Press. $2.), written by a group of writers 
on the Federal Writers’ Project of the 
WPA, gives a realistic account of the true 
South as it exists in the year 1939. This 
is not a book dealing with the extreme 
fringes, economic and social, of southern 
culture. Rather it presents a cross-section 
of that society by giving segments of the 
different classes of the population, which, 
taken together, may be considered repre- 
sentative of the totality of the South. 

“These Are Our Lives” 
autobiographical sketches of all classes of 
people. The writers interviewed various 
individuals and families, and, for the most 
part, let them tell their own story. The 
book is not fiction but the story of actual 
individuals. Most of the stories are so 
well written, have so completely captured 
the very essence of the individuals they 
describe that they must be classed among 
the best that has appeared in recent litera- 
ture. As Mr. W. T. Couch, head of the 
University of North Carolina Press, ex- 
plains the purpose of the project: 


consists of 35 


The life of a community or of a people is, 
of course, made up of the life of individuals, 
who are of different status, perform different 
functions, and, in general, have widely dif- 
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ferent experiences and attitudes—so different, 
indeed, as to be almost unimaginable It 
would seem, therefore, that one important 
method of revealing the life of a people would 
be through life histories selected to represent 
the different types present among the people, 
with attention proportioned according to the 
numerical importance of the different types 

In writing the life histories the first prin- 
ciple has been to let the people tell their own 
stories. With all our talk about democracy 
it seems not inappropriate to let the people 
speak for themselves. 

The well-to-do have their day in “These 
Are Our Lives,” as well as the poor and the 
downtrodden. The book is divided into 
four main groupings: the first containing 
stories of people on the farm—laborers, 
sharecroppers, renters, owners, and wealthy 
landowners, some of them white, some 
colored; the second, stories of representa- 
tives of life in mill villages and factories; 
the third, stories of people in the service 
occupations—doctors, merchants, dentists. 
sheriffs, bootblacks, waitresses, and several 
others. The final section contains the his- 
tories of people on relief. 

When the reader finishes the book, he 
has a fairly clear picture in his mind of 
what the South and its people are actually 
like. The writers have made their charac- 
ters come to life; they have even suc- 
ceeded admirably in recording their pecu- 
liar dialects. Those who have been filled 
with literature on the decadent nature of 
the South will have their eyes opened by 
this book, for it shows that, even among 
those on the lowest social and economic 
level, there is stoutness of heart, strength 
of character, and dignity of living. 


Press Comments on the Spending 
Theories of President Roosevelt 


HEN President Roosevelt spoke be- 

fore the Retailers National Forum 
recently, he made a spirited defense of the 
present spending policies of the govern- 
ment. He was so positive that his remarks 
were generally regarded as indicating that 
the President, despite talk of economy, is 
convinced that the government must con- 
tinue a ‘“pump-priming” program. 

The reaction by the newspapers of the 
country to this sentiment was immediate— 
and generally unfavorable. The United 
States News said that a survey showed that 
only 15 per cent of the papers favored the 
President’s pronouncement, while 85 per 
cent condemned the spending trend. 

Many papers agreed with the New York 
Times, which said that back of the problem 
of spending is the problem of centraliza- 
tion of government in Washington. The 
Times stated: 


You have got to stop the centralization first 
and then you can stop the spending. You 
have got to abandon the concept that federal 
pump-priming can possibly be undertaken on 
a large enough scale to serve as an even part- 
way effective substitute for private spending 
You have got to take positive steps, instead, 
to encourage a revival of private spending in 
the form of capital investment. That need 
not involve the surrender of one fundamental 
reform of the Roosevelt administration. It 
will involve, among various other things, a re- 
examination of legislation enacted in great 
haste, in order to correct such parts of it as 
are adverse to an expansion of business and 
employment. 

This may be “gambling” on the chances of 
recovery. But it is at least less of a gamble 
than proceeding on the theory that the 
billions of dollars spent by the government in 
the last six years for the purpose of achieving 
recovery will still bring returns if only enough 
new billions are thrown after them. 


The New York Herald Tribune, which is 
one of the most bitter foes of the New 
Deal, made a savage attack on the speech. 
It saw only a gesture of futility: 


To the great mass of Americans, the much- 
heralded speech of President Roosevelt to 
the little businessmen will seem a confession 
of failure and the counsel of despair. The 
desperate, not to say hopeless plight of the 
New Deal is accurately measured by this grim 
reiteration of policies which have failed, and 
failed and failed again. . . . It may be very 
gallant of Mr. Roosevelt to insist upon going 
down with the ship. But it is not agreeable 
for the Democratic party. And it seems 
particularly tough on the United States of 
America. 

Opposing these antagonistic 
the Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Observer, which sees in the “no-retreat” 
slogan of the President a continuation of 


the battle between the Old Deal and the 
New Deal, with the 


views was 
News and 


President’s policy 
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“The Suez Canal and Italy,” by Albert 
Viton. Asia, June 1939, pp. 317-320. 

The main point of this article is that Musso- 
lini’s demand for a share in the management 
of the Suez Canal and a revision of the 
present company is justified. The writer does 





" 





not believe in making concessions to the Ital- 
ian dictator but he does think that the com- 
pany now running the canal looks out for 
British interests only and is charging excessive 
tolls on freight going through. In the in- 
terest of international commerce he suggests 
that a new European commission take over 
the canal to eliminate the abuses now present. 


“Fascism in Higher Education,” by 
Ralph Cooper Hutchison. The Atlantic, 
June 1939, pp. 779-784. 

This writer believes that independent col- 
leges should be preserved because they are 
essential to maintain democracy in a fascistic 
age. He thinks that the tendency toward state 
support of education is dangerous in that it 
may bring education under the political con- 
trol that leads to fascistic control. For this 
same reason he disapproves of the recent pro- 
posal to establish a federal department of 
education. 


“Realm of King Cole,” by Harry M. 
Davis. New York Times Magazine, May 
21, 1939, pp. 8, 19. 

With the recent strikes in Harlan County, 
the coal industry has come into nation-wide 
focus. This is an interesting article telling 
of the origin of coal, the dangerous lives of 
the 600,000 men that toil in mines, the various 
methods used to secure the coal, and the im- 
portance of this fundamental resource in our 
machine civilization. 


“Thinking Ourselves Into Trouble,” by 
James Thurber. Forum, June 1939, pp. 
309-311. 

James Thurber, cartoonist, writer, humor- 
ist, and philosopher, speculates in this article 
upon the position of man in the universe and 
gives an analysis of his own philosophy of 
living. He sees man as an animal who has 
developed his reasoning power so that he is 
no longer fitted for his natural life. He comes 
to the conclusion that “Human dignity has 
gleamed only now and then and here and 
there in lonely splendor, throughout the ages, 
a hope of the better men, never an achieve- 
ment of the majority.” 








favoring the “people’s security.” The News 
and Observer editorial writer said: 


Between the New Deal and the Old Deal 
which now seeks to be restored in spirit and 
in fact, the big difference is one of direction 
With emphasis upon the buying power and 
the general security of the millions of Ameri- 
can people, the New Deal has sought by var- 
ious legislative and administrative devices to 
bring economic stability to the country 
through a sound stimulation of the desire to 
use and the power to buy the products which 
will enable the retail structure to stock coun- 
ters without bankruptcy and factories to 
expand without peril. The processes of the 
government, frankly, have been used and ac- 
cording to the pledge of the President will 
continue to be used in support of the program 
The people’s money will be spent by the 
people’s government in promotion of the 
people’s security. 


In Chicago, the Tribune thought that 
the speech had a political basis. Heading 
its comments as “A Preview of the Third 
Term,” that paper said: 


Federal spending is one way of buying 
another nomination and another election. By 
expropriation and by the distribution of doles, 
subsidies, and government contracts Mr 
Roosevelt may hope to retail a following 
primarily interested in converting other peo- 
ple’s property to their own use and advan- 
tage.... 


The Atlanta Constitution was not so 
bitter as some of the other papers, but it 
felt that the budget should be balanced: 


The President gave an adroit presentation 
of a theory of governmental responsibility and 














JACK AND JILL IN ANOTHER TRY 


HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


governmental activity which should appeal 
strongly to men whose business success de- 
pends upon the consumer purchasing power 
of their communities. The great weakness of 
the argument, from the financial point of 
view, is the failure to consider possible de- 
preciation in currency purchasing power. 

There is too great a drag to the nation’s 
economic and social security in an ever-mount- 
ing debt. Even though the tax burden seems 
to be heavy, it would be far better to increase 
taxes and balance the budget than to continue 
going further and further in debt. 


“One of his greatest speeches in years,” 
was the way the New York Post hailed 
the statement in an editorial filled with 
quotations from the message. 


The Post is for Roosevelt’s way because with 
the President, “we cannot bring ourselves to 
take radical chances with other people’s prop- 
erty and other people’s lives . . . by gambling 
on a come-back of laissez-faire. # 

We are glad the President chose to discuss 
the question of the national debt. Glad 
because the G. O. P. opposition is so sleazily 
dishonest in its attacks. 

Mr. Roosevelt said what we have been 
saying for years in his observation that a 
“nation’s debt, like the deposit liability of a 
bank, must be considered in relation to as- 
ee de 

We wish the President had gone a step 
further. That he had declared his intention 
to revamp the government system of book- 
keeping and put it on the same basis as the 
bookkeeping of private industry— 

Bookkeeping which shows assets as well as 
liabilities; bookkeeping which will not falsely 
list as “money spent” the sums invested in 
great dams, power lines, bridges, tunnels, vast 
national products the people need—ignoring 
on the balance sheet the huge asset value of 
those possessions in common of the American 
people. 
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Wheot is Canada’s principal source of wealth, but valued assets are the varied mountainous scenery, 


Canada is safe from attack, and is thought 
to contain boundless possibilities for future 
settlement. 

To Great Britain, then, Canada is a great 
reserve area to which the British might 
retire in the event of a disastrous military 
defeat in Europe, and a position from which 
at least a part of the empire might be held 
intact. But if war should break out in 
Europe, Canada as a mere reserve area 
would not be enough, from a British point 
of view. In such an event, the British 
would do their utmost to obtain Canadian 
aid such as was given in the last war in 
the form of troops, munitions. foodstuffs. 
and other raw materials. 


Ties with Britain 


There is not much doubt that the present 
visit of the King and Queen to Canada was 
planned first of all to strengthen the bonds 
of loyalty between the dominion and the 
mother country. For Canada is held to 
England by no other legal bond than that 
of the British crown. The British parlia- 
ment, the electorate, and the cabinet have 
nothing to say in Canadian affairs. Only 
the King has that right, and even he is 
severely restricted by the fact that Canada 
may withdraw from the empire at any 
time. 

One of the most important questions in 
England today is that of Canada’s attitude 
in the event of war. Will Canada fight if 
England does? Will the 11,000,000 Cana- 
dians rally behind the British government 
to hold the empire together? There are 
many people in Canada today who would 
such aid. There are others who 
would grant it in part, and some who would 
grant it in full. If the question ever arises, 
however, it will be decided on the grounds 
of Canadian welfare, not upon those of 
empire or British welfare. 


oppose 


Canada, on its own part, is dependent 
both upon the empire and upon the United 
States for its economic well-being. Ever 
since it was first settled it has had to rely 
upon its export trade for profits. Fish, 
fur, lumber, and wheat were sent abroad, 
and paid for in machinery and manufac- 
tured goods. So long as Canada was pri- 
marily an agricultural country, and a pro- 
ducer of primary raw materials, this system 
worked very well. 

Since the first years of this century, how- 
ever, Canada has been rapidly industrial- 
ized to the point where manufactures con- 
stitute over half of its production, while 
agriculture, electric power production, and 
fisheries lag behind. Hand in hand with 
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of tourists each year. 


(Concluded from page 1) 


this development has marched a strong 
trend toward monopoly, with the result 
that most large-scale industries in Canada 
are now dominated by between two and 
six corporations, and the farming popula- 
tion has been supplemented by a strong. 
unified class of wealthy people and institu- 
tions whose first interests lie in industry. 
Naturally this group has tried to protect 
and encourage Canadian industry, and has 
constantly striven to maintain high tariff 
barriers against imported foreign manufac- 
tures. While this tariff has probably helped 
Canadian industry, it has caused consider- 
able suffering among the farmers, for in 
making it difficult for outsiders to sell in 
Canada, it has also made it difficult for 
Canadian farmers to sell their crops abroad. 


Politics 

Thus there exist in Canada today two 
groups in opposition on important matters 
of national policy—the agricultural group, 
and the industrial group. Under ordinary 
circumstances one might find these two 
groups represented in the two outstanding 
political parties, the Liberals, and the Con- 
servatives. But these two parties are not 
far apart. During their last period of power, 
the Conservatives adopted many Liberal 
measures, such as the creation of a central 
bank, criminal prosecution of unfair trade 
practices, and a few rather timid steps in 
the direction of unemployment insurance 
and _ wages-and-hour legislation. The 
Liberals, who are now in power, have 
adopted conservative measures and upheld 
the tariff system. 

This does not mean that there is no ef- 
fective political opposition in Canada. 
There is a great deal of opposition, but due 
to unusual geographic and racial conditions 
in Canada, it moves in curious channels. 
In order to understand the nature of Ca- 
nadian politics and economics, one must al- 
ways keep in mind a mental picture of the 
land and the races of Canada. 


Land and People 

Nine out of every 10 Canadians live 
within 200 miles of the United States 
border, and nearly half of them live within 
100 miles of it. From a population point 
of view, then, Canada consists of a narrow 
ribbon of land about 200 miles wide, but 
nearly 4,000 miles long. This thin strip is 
itself divided into four or five segments 
which, for various reasons, have very little 
in common with each other. 

Most Americans, when they think of 
Canada, think first of Ontario and Quebec, 


SKYLINE 


and the bracing climate which attract quantities 
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the two dominant provinces 
in the dominion. Control of 
Canadian finance, politics, 
industry, and transportation is centered in 
their large cities—Montreal, Quebec, To- 
ronto, and Ottawa, the capital. In Mon- 
treal and Toronto, in particular, one finds 
most of the big banks, insurance offices, 
and corporation offices for railroads, steam- 
ship lines, and manufacturing establish- 
ments. Sixty per cent of the 11.000,000 
people of Canada are concentrated in these 
two provinces as well as 80 per cent of the 
manufacturing plants. 


In spite of their apparent economic com- 
munity of interest, however, Quebec and 
Ontario are very often sharply at odds. 
Ontario, for instance, is populated by a 
people who are 75 per cent of British 
descent and Protestant. Life is more akin 
to that of the United States, and moves at 
a more rapid pace than that in other Ca- 
nadian regions. 

Quebec, on the other hand, is 80 per 
cent French and Catholic. Although many 
busy industrial plants are located along its 
St. Lawrence regions, most of them are 
owned and operated by non-French capital 
and officials. The rest of Quebec is not 
so well advanced industrially as Ontario, 
and a peasant tyne of agriculture prevails 
The French Catholic people of Quebec 
have lived there for some 300 years. and 
feel that they are the real Canadians. They 
openly resent the domination of Ontario in 
their industries, and the domination of the 
British Protestant population in politics. 
But since they are outnumbered 11 to 
three, they have adopted a purely defensive 
attitude in dominion affairs. The Quebec 
French have their own Catholic 
unions and their own political party. 


labor 


Maritimes 


When one travels farther to the east, to 
the so-called Maritime Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island, one finds a different set of condi- 
tions and a different point of view. Here 
the people are predominantly of British 
descent. They are intensely loyal to the 
British crown, and have a strong sense of 
local identity—a feeling encouraged by 
semi-isolation from the rest of Canada due 
to the mountains and the northward thrust 
of the United States border in Maine. The 
land is woody and hilly. Farms are small; 
pastures and fields are fenced with stones 
left in great profusion by the great glaciers. 
The only large industries are the steel mills 
and coal mines of Nova Scotia. With the 
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Toronto is one of the principal industrial centers of Canada, and resembles any number of American cities across the border. 





majority of the population dependent upon 
agriculture and fishing, there is consider- 


able resentment against the dominion 
government at Ottawa for its tariff policies 
which, the Maritime people feel, have cut 
them off from their markets. 

When one starts at Ontario and goes 
west, one must travel over an unproductive 
and sparsely settled area nearly 800 miles 
wide before reaching a still further geo- 
graphic division. In the great wheat regions 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, 
one finds a resentment against Ontario in- 


dustrial domination as strong as that in 
Quebec, but it assumes a somewhat 
different form. The wheat crop ranges 


from 160,000,000 bushels to perhaps half 
a billion bushels a year, because of 
such uncertain factors as rain, and the 
vagaries of frost, insects, wheat rust, and 
hail. Its value is dependent upon for- 
eign wheat crops and foreign markets. In 
the best of times, wheat is hard enough 
to market, and there has been a great deal 
of suffering in the western regions. The 
people in the farm belt are bitter in their 
denunciation of the dominion government 
because they seem to think it has not only 
failed to help them, but has deliberately 
closed foreign markets by its tariff policy. 


Far West 

Still farther west—across the Rocky 
Mountains in British Columbia, there exists 
still another way of thinking. Facing the 
Pacific, and shipping the products of their 
mines, forests, and industries by sea, the 
people of the coastal area are not interested 
in Europe, and only mildly interested in 
the internal affairs of the dominion. Stimu- 
lated by an interest in the Orient, in sym- 
pathy with the Chinese, and openly fearful 
of Japan, they are very conscious of what 
they believe to be Canada’s important role 
in the Pacific, and they believe the govern- 
ment should undertake a more vigorous 
Pacific policy. 

The main problem in Canada today is 
that of uniting the peoples of its various 
districts solidly behind the government. 
The French Catholics, the British Protest- 
ants, the western and eastern farmers, the 
industrialists, bankers, and labor living in 
that thin narrow strip so close to the south- 
ern border will have to live on closer terms 
than mere toleration of each other if Can- 
ada is to prosper. Many observers be- 
lieve that the visit of the King and Queen 
has revealed a Canada more unified than 
it appears to be on the surface. 

A second problem is that of the 2,500,000 
square miles lying north of the settled 
regions. Comprising 65 per cent of the 
Canadian area, this region is looked upon 
by many as Canada’s main ‘hope for the 


future. There is wealth as yet untapped 
in its northern forests, in hydroelectric 


power possibilities and in minerals. Con- 
servative observers are generally agreed 
that Canada could support from 18,000,000 
to 25,000,000 people if its northern farm 
lands were developed, and its minerals ex- 
ploited. But some method of disposing of 
the present agricultural and mineral prod- 
ucts will have to be devised first. 
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THE COURT HAS A NEW PICTURE TAKEN 
This is the first picture of the U. S. Supreme Court taken since the appointment of Associate Justices Reed, Frank- 


furter, and Douglas. Front row (left to right) 














| DOMESTIC 
Neutrality News 


Neutrality became the outstanding topic on 
Capitol Hill last week when Secretary of State 
Hull recommended that certain changes should 
be made in the Neutrality Act. Last January, 
when President Roosevelt addressed Congress, 
he said that the Neutrality Act had operated 
“unevenly and unfairly,” and intimated that 
it should be amended. But since that time, 
neither the President nor any of his assistants 
has had anything definite to say on the sub- 
ject. Congressional committees have con- 
sidered a dozen or more plans to amend the 
Act, but opinion on the subject is so split that 
nothing has been done. The silence on the 








part of the White House has added to the 
confusion. 

Secretary Hull’s statement represents the 
President’s views, however. His principal 
recommendation is that the Act should be 


changed to eliminate the provision which 
makes it impossible for this nation to sell 
armaments to a country at war—once the 
President has recognized that a state of war 
exists. Secretary Hull said that experience 
has proved such a course on the part of the 
United States to be undesirable 

“T doubt whether we can help ourselves to 
keep out of war by an attempt on our part to 
distinguish between categories of exports,”’ he 
“Yet a embargo upon. all 
exports would obviously be ruinous to our 
economic life. It therefore seems clear that we 
should have no general and automatic embargo 
inflexibly and rigidly imposed on any class 
or group of exports.” In other words, if we 
are to sell wheat, cotton, and such commodities 
to nations at war, we m‘ght as well sell them 
ammunition, cannon, and airplanes. How- 
ever, he favors a plan under which the title 
to all goods would have to be transferred to 
the purchasing nation if that nation is at war. 

Secretary Hull’s other suggestions were to 
prohibit American ships from entering combat 
areas, to restrict travel by American citizens in 
such areas, to regulate the collection of money 
in this country for nations at war, to prohibit 
loans to nations at war, and to continue the 
regulation of armament sales by the Muni- 
tions Control Board. These measures, said 
Secretary Hull, would help us to conduct our 
affairs and our relations with other countries 
so that “we shall be more, and not 
secure; so that we shall not become parties 
to controversies; and so that our attitude and 
actions will encourage other people to avoid, 
rather than become engaged in, controversy.” 
They give the President considerable leeway, 
since he would have the power to determine 
the “combat areas.” 

There is considerable speculation in Wash- 
ington as to why Secretary Hull (and the 
President) waited so long to make specific rec- 
ommendation concerning the Neutrality Act. 
It seems rather doubtful that Congress will 
do anything at this late date; the climate in 
Washington is becoming oppressively hot, and 
the legislators do not want to stay any longer 
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than they have to. There is lively opposition 
to Secretary Hull’s suggestions, too, from such 
Senators Borah and Clark 
and Representatives Fish and Tinkham. They 
believe that the embargo on arms helps to 
remove the United States from foreign quar- 
rels, and that it should be preserved. 


Pension Showdown 

In the pre-election campaigns last fall, a 
number of candidates for Congress promised 
to support the old-age pension plan sponsored 
by Dr. Francis E. Townsend. That plan, in 
brief, provides for $200-a-month pensions for 
everyone over 60. Most economists agree 
that the government could not possibly sup- 
port a pension plan of that size; they say it 
would wreck the nation’s finances. But large 
groups of old persons in many states are en- 
thusiastic over the Townsend plan, and it was 
to get their votes that congressional candidates 
spoke favorably of it. 

Republicans especially flirted with the Town- 
send plan in their campaign promises. A few 
Democrats did the same thing, but not so 


‘jsolationists” as 





SISTER SHIP 
The United States submarine Saury, sister ship of the ill- 


fated Squalus. Efforts to raise the Squalus are now being 


made. 


many. It is estimated that 60 victorious 
Republican representatives and three senators 
pledged themselves to work for it. 

Last week the Democrats in the House of 
Representatives moved to put their Repub- 
lican colleagues ‘‘on the spot” by forcing a 
vote on the Townsend plan. Thus those who 
promised to support the plan are put in the 
uncomfortable position of having to break 
their campaign pledges, or of voting for a pro- 
gram which is generally considered fantastic 
and impractical. 

There is little likelihood that the bill will 
pass the House, but it will serve its purpose 
so far as the Democrats are concerned. 


Politics, international events, even the im- 
pending visit of the English monarchs, took a 
minor place in the daily papers recently when 
the navy submarine Squalus went to the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic, off the coast of New 
England, with 59 men aboard. A valve left 
open during a routine dive flooded the engine 
room of the Squalus, and only the quick action 
of a young electrician’s mate kept the sub- 
marine from being a tomb for its entire crew. 
As it was, 26 men were trapped in the water- 
filled compartments. 


The other 33, however, were rescued after 
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24 hours in the freezing waters 240 feet 
below the surface A new rescue device the 
diving bell, was: put to use for the first 


time, and it brought the trapped men to safety 
in batches of eight and nine. Thus the tragedy 
of the disaster was offset to some extent by 
the proof that in the future submarines need 
not be so dangerous. 

The that the who 
navigate its underwater boats must take extra- 
ordinary risks. They are paid 25 per cent 
more than those who serve on surface vessels, 
with the 


navy recognizes men 


are picked and trained 
The submarine 
long with the 
first “sub” ever to torpedo a ship—the Hund- 
ley, a Confederate vessel which blew up the 


and they 
utmost 


tragedies is a 


care. record ol 


one, beginning 


Housatonic in Charleston Harbor on February 
17. 1864. and then sank. The most memor- 
able submarine disasters in United States his- 
tory occurred in 1925 and 1927. First the 
S-51 collided with a steamer off Block Island, 
Rhode Island. and 37 men their lives; 
two years later, 40 men died when the S-54 
was rammed by a Coast Guard destroyer. 

But navy engineers are constantly making 
submarines less risky, and the experience with 
the Squalus shows that much progress has been 
made. The navy is now trying to raise the 
sunken task which will take some 
time and ingenuity 


New Voters 


When a young American reaches the age of 
21, he becomes entitled to vote as a citizen 
of his country; he takes his place among 
those who decide the problems 
Usually very little attention is paid to this 
event; the new voter registers and casts his 
ballot in the next election. But a few weeks 
ago. in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, a 
ceremony held for 400 young people 
who had just reached the voting age. The 
governer and the president of the state univer- 
sity spoke, and the 400 young persons pledged 
their allegiance to the nation and the state. 

For five months before the ceremony, the 
young men and women had been preparing 
themselves to become voters. With govern- 


lost 


vessel, a 


nation’s 


special 
was 


ment officials, businessmen, and_ university 
professors as their instructors, they had 
studied the machinery of government, as 
well as local and national problems. The 
purpose of this educational program was to 
equip them to exercise their voting power 


more intelligently. The ceremony itself was 
to emphasize the importance of the right to 
The whole plan was worked out by 
Dr. R. J. Colbert, a University of Wisconsin 
professor, who hopes that it will spread to 


vote 


other states. 


$7,500,000 Suits 


The spring and summer of 1937 were 
marked by labor strife in the steel industry, 
particularly in smaller companies such as 
Republic Steel and Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube. Although the dispute settled 
almost two years ago, its echoes are still 
being heard. Several weeks ago, the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee (the CIO's 
steel union) filed a suit against Republic 
Steel in which it asked for $7,500,000 in 
back pay for 6,200 workers who lost time 
because of the dispute. In return, Republic 
Steel filed a suit against the CIO claiming 
$7,500,000 in damages, on the ground that 
the union organization caused the company 
to lose business and increase expenditures. 

It will probably be a long time before 
these suits are settled; such matters have a 
way of dragging out over many months. 
But most observers agree that the CIO is on 
much firmer ground than Republic Steel, and 
that the steel company has little chance of 
collecting anything, while the labor organiza- 
tion may have its claims upheld. 
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Tax Harmony 

A mantle of peace seems to have descended 
upon Washington so far as the differences 
between the President and Congress over 








taxation are concerned. For several 


Weeks 
past, a quarrel over taxes has been | 
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“AN INTELLIGENT NATION SHOULD REST 
IN ARITHMETIC—” 
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mendations along that line to Congress er 

But Secretary Morgenthau appeared bef, , 
fore a congressional committee recently, ani (I 
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not especially important, he said, and if the & 
are holding back recovery, they might we 
be removed. He warned Congress agains d 
making any changes which would reduce t! 
government's total revenue, however 
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SPELLING IT OUT FOR THEM 


DOYLE IN RALEIGH N.C.) NEWS AND OBSERVER 

sished by various business firms, for the ad- 
ertising value. The store will continue as 
market until school next 
all, it will open as a boys’ and girls’ clothing 


1 grocery closes; 

















tore. In December it will become a gift 
hop. 

FOREIGN 

After months of delay and uncertainty the 


British cabinet seems to have finally reached 
the decision to enter into an alliance with the 
Soviet Union. This decision was reached at 
two-hour cabinet meeting on May 24, and 
seems to have been prompted by the final 
signing of the German-Italian pact only a few 
days previous. There still remain a few minor 
details to be ironed out, but most foreign 
observers are agreed that on the whole, Russia 
and England are at last very close to a final 
agreement. 

Some Europeans whose memories extend 
back 50 years have been struck by the strange 
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parallel between 
those of the past 
odds with France 


present developments and 
In the year 1882 Italy, at 
Tunisia, turned to 
Berlin for future support. and the so-called 
Triple Alliance, between Germany, Austria, 
and Italy was formed—a defensive agreement 
extending over virtually the same area as is 
covered by the Axis powers today. In answer 
to that, England and France reached an under- 
standing of their own. France wanted Russia 
brought in, but the British liberals of 1907 
entertained the same horror of Russian autoc- 
racy that the British conservatives of today 
have of Russian Communism After 
wrangling and many disagreements, the Triple 
Entente came into being, consisting of Russia, 
England, and France, and covering roughly 
the same area as the bloc which is now being 
formed 

What interpretations are to be placed upon 
such a parallel? Is it really the “dictator- 
ships versus democracies,” or is it simply 
France, England, and Russia against Germany 
(and Austria) and Italy again? Does the 
Soviet Union have anything more in common 
with France and Britain than Czarist Russia 


over 


long 


did? Is Italy any closer to Germany now 
than she was in 1914? 
While some people are pondering these 


questions, others are asking themselves what 
will happen now that the two blocs are prac- 
tically formed. Some sentiment in high Brit- 
ish and French circles seems at the moment 
to favor another move to appease the dicta- 
tors. There are high officials who believe that 
when the Russian alliance is signed this can 
be done without so much loss of face abroad, 
and without such danger of a political up- 
heaval at home. 


Beyond the Jordan 

East of Palestine, across the River Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, which lies over a thousand 
feet below sea level, a parched and rocky land 
gradually climbs away to the east until its 
barren mountains reach heights 3,000 
feet, and then drop away to the great deserts 
of Iraq and Arabia. Called Transjordania— 
“the land beyond the Jordan’—this region 
covers an area about equal to that of South 
Carolina. So much of this land consists of 
blazing wastes of rock and lava. barren 
plateaus and sand, that the 300,000 Arabs liv- 
ing just support 
themselves. In isolated regions where there 
is water, a primitive type of farming is carried 
on. But the thin grass keeps many others on 
the move, driving their goat herds from place 
to place and living in tents similar to those 
of the nomads centuries ago 


over 


there are barely able to 


Transjordania has been held under a League 
of Nations mandate by Great Britain ever 
since 1920. There are no Jews in the region, 
but the Transjordan Arabs have been vio- 
lently partisan in the Jewish-Arab dispute just 
across the border in Palestine. Having fol- 
lowed the struggle so closely, and having con- 
ducted an anti-Jewish boycott of their own, 
the Transjordan Arabs now want independence 
from Britain similar to that which has been 
promised Palestine beginning in 1949 

Negotiations are now in progress between 
the British and the Emir Abdullah, ruler of 
Transjordania, looking to greater independ- 
ence for Transjordania along lines similar to 
those of the recent Palestine White Paper. 
The British stake in Transjordania is not very 
large. One pipe line crosses it from Mosul to 
Palestine, and a French-owned railroad pene- 
trates from Syria. Otherwise Transjordania 
has only been of value to England in prevent- 
ing raids across the border into Palestine by 
its nomadic and warlike Arabs. The present 
negotiations are merely another phase in the 
British campaign to win over all the Arab 
peoples. 


China Blockade 

Once again relations between Japan and 
foreign powers other than China seem to be 
entering a critical stage. The Japanese troops 
which took over control briefly of the inter- 
national settlement at Amoy recently, with- 
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FINNISH TRAVEL 


BARRICADES 


The Aland Islands, located between Finland and Sweden at the head of the Baltic Sea, would be of great strategic 


importance in any war involving Russia and Germany. 


Proposals to fortify them have been revived in recent months, 


but owing to Russia’s opposition, the plan is not expected to materialize. 


drew after a show of force by British, French, 
and American fleets (see THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER of May 29). But scarcely had they 
left, than another 
was observed to be brewing. 

Up and down the long coast of China the 
Japanese naval blockade, which has cut off 
all Chinese shipping for nearly two years, 
began stopping foreign liners. One Japanese 
vessel stopped a big British passenger ship and 
searched it, another stopped a French ship, 
and then a German vessel was stopped. All 
three governments protested, the British and 
French with vigor. While a blockade is legal 
under international law, it can only be effected 
in case of war. Since the Japanese government 
has never declared war on China, and 
it claims that no state of war now exists, it 
cannot claim justification for its stoppage of 
foreign ships on the high seas. 

While British, French. and Japanese are 
preparing for some sort of showdown on the 
question of the blockade. reports from the 
remote frontiers of Japanese-controlled Man- 
chukuo and Russian-controlled Outer Mon- 
golia indicate that of fighting is 
going on. These reports all stem from Japa- 
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since 


some sort 





STAND TOGETHER 
In the event of war Poland and Rumania ore pledged to 


unity. It is even understood that the armies of the two 

nations will be placed under single command. Above are 

King Carol of Rumania and General Edward Smigly-Rydz 
of Poland, as they met recently. 


and claim more than 4,000 cas- 
ualties on both sides since April 10, and the 
loss of more than two score planes. So far 
no news of any fighting has leaked out of 
Russia, and the whole matter is shrouded in 
If there has been fighting, why is 
Russia silent? If there has not been, why are 
the Japanese claiming that there has? There 
have been so many cries of “wolf wolf” from 
the Mongolian and Siberian borders that ob- 
servers are inclined to take Russo-Japanese 
troubles with some skepticism. 


The Baltic 


Stretching northeast from the German coast, 
the Baltic Sea splits like a stubby letter ‘“Y” 
when it reaches Finland, and stretches one 
arm eastward toward Russia, and the other 
north up the coast of Sweden. Near the joint 


nese sources, 


mystery. 


of the “Y,” between Finland and Sweden, lie 
the some 300 Aland Islands. The 23,000 
people living in these islands are Swedish 
in language and origins and rely for a 


living largely upon the fish which in their wide- 
beamed boats they pull out of the shallow 
seas nearby, and upon such vegetables as their 
thin soil can grow in those northern climes. 
Work is hard on the islands, and the people 


want nothing better than to be left strictly 
alone to go about their business in peace 

But there is great uneasiness in the Baltic 
region at the small which 
line its shores are troubled by preparations on 
the part of Germany and Russia to bid for 
naval supremacy in that sea in the event of 
war. In such an eventuality, the Aland Is- 
lands would figure prominently. If they were 
held by Germany, the Russian fleet might be 
bottled up in the Gulf of Finland. If held 
by Russia, shipments of high-grade steel from 
northern Sweden to German ports could be 
blocked. Hence Finland, which obtained con- 
trol of the islands at the close of the war on 
the express condition that they should not be 
fortified, fears that either Germany or Russia, 
or both, might sometime attempt to occupy 
the islands. With the agreement of the Swed- 
ish government, a petition for the right to 
fortify the Alands was recently presented to 
the League Council in Geneva. Although, be- 
cause of Russian opposition, the permission 
has not been granted, the Finns are determined 
to fortify the islands. 

In the meantime, not only the Aland Is- 
landers are worried. but the inhabitants of the 
three small Baltic states—Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia—fear similar attempts at occupa- 
tion from both Russia and Germany. Latvia 
and Estonia recently refused to reach an agree- 
ment with Hitler for fear of offending Russia. 
But they are no more inclined toward an agree- 
ment with the Soviets. and the Baltic peoples 
remain troubled, uncertain, and openly fearful 
of the future 


The Church in Germany 


Ever since it first gained power in 1933 the 
Nazi party in Germany has clashed repeatedly 
with the church. Measures were first adopted 
to exclude Protestant and Catholic churches 
from control over secular activities such as 
education and social clubs. Then the govern- 
ment gradually extended its control over 
church finances, and finally began to attempt 
regulation of church services and _ religious 
policy. By taking over the conirol of Protes- 
tant Church finances, the Nazis have stopped 
the salaries of those preachers whom they do 
not like, and forced recalcitrants into line, or 
into concentration camps. By putting one of 
their own number, Dr. Friederich Werner, into 
the position of head of the Supreme Council 
of the German Evangelical Church, the Nazis 
have tried to exert a tight control over that 
institution. 

The clash between the German churches 
and the Nazis has been intensified this year. 
The German government recently took the 
initiative in banning all religious programs 
from the air, and prohibiting the display of 
Bibles and church tracts in any but religious 
stores. Since there are very few religious 
stores in Germany, this amounts to a virtual 
ban on the handling of religious literature. 

A few days later the Gestapo forcibly took 
possession of the Salzburg palace of Arch- 
bishop Sigismund Waitz, the Catholic Primate 
of Germany. The current troubles between 
Nazis and the churches have been anticipated 
for some time as the German government is 
believed to be determined to take over the 
wealth of the churches for its own use. 
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ROUTE TO THE WEST 
During the eorly part of the last century the nation was still in the process of development and men and goods 


moved freely and easily from one section to another. 


This is a view of the Frederick road in Maryland, from 
a watercolor in the collection of the Maryland Historical 


Society. 














Historical Backgrounds 


By David S$. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 











Interstate Commerce 


UCH of the economic progress made 
by the United States in the century 
and a half of its existence under the Con- 
stitution has been due to the fact that 
there have been no trade barriers between 
the various states. Trade and commerce 
have developed in a vast region containing 
more than 100 million customers, unfet- 
tered by such restrictions as tariff barriers 
and obstacles to the free exchange of goods 
from one state to another. It is generally 
recognized that one of the most far-sighted 
provisions of the 
Constitution was one 
which provided for 
the freedom of inter- 
state commerce. 
The reasons for 
such a provision in 
the basic law of the 
land are not difficult 
to see. Under the 
Articles of Confed- 
eration, the Congress 





DAVID S. MUZZEY had little power to 
regulate. The 13 
states were sovereign and independent. 


They could not only erect their own tariffs 
against the goods of foreign nations but 
also against the products of neighboring 
states. It was not at all unusual, during 
the period of the Confederation, to find 
such a chaotic state of affairs. Some of 
the consequences of these restrictions are 
outlined as follows by Charles and Mary 
Beard in their ‘Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion”: 


Chaotic Conditions 


[The domestic merchants] had at hand no 
national currency uniform in value through 
the length and breadth of the land—nothing 
but a curious collection of coins uncertain 
in weight, shaven by clippers, debased by 
counterfeiters, and paper notes fluctuating as 
new issues streamed from the press. Worse 
than the monetary system were the impedi- 
ments in the way of interstate commerce. 
Under local influences legislatures put tariffs on 
goods coming in from neighboring states just 
as on foreign imports, waged commercial wars 
of retaliation on one another, raised and 
lowered rates as factional disputes oscillated, 
reaching such a point in New York that duties 
were levied on firewood from Connecticut 
and cabbages from New Jersey. 

If a merchant surmounted the obstacles 
placed in his way by anarchy in the currency 
and confusion in tariff schedules and succeeded 
in building up an interstate business, he never 
could be sure of collections, for he was always 
at the mercy of local courts and juries—agen- 
cies that were seldom tender in dealing with 
the claims and rights of distant creditors as 
against the clamors of their immediate neigh- 
bors. While the Articles of Confederation 
lasted there was no hope of breaching such 
invincible barriers to the smooth and easy 
transaction of interstate business. 


Under this arrangement, goods entering 
a state from across the border were fre- 
quently treated in the same manner as those 
coming from a foreign nation. The sys- 
tem was perhaps carried to its greatest ex- 
treme in the economic struggle, referred 
to by the Beards, between the state of 
New York, on the one hand, and New 


in the United States 


Jersey and Connecticut, on the other. The 
Assembly of New York was determined to 
crush the trade with these neighboring 
states. The firewood from Connecticut 
and the butter and cheese, turnips and car- 
rots, other vegetables and fruits constituted 
a lucrative business for the inhabitants of 
Connecticut and New Jersey, and the New 
York legislators passed a law against it 
As the historian McMaster describes it in 
his famous history: 


Every wood-boat, every shallop, every 
small sloop from New Jersey of more than 
12 tons burden, it was decreed, should hence- 
forth be entered and cleared at the Custom 
House in the same manner as packets that 
came from London or any other foreign port 
The moment the law went into operation the 
boatmen plying between New York and the 
northern shore of New Jersey cried out that 
they were ruined men; that almost the whole 
of their small profit was taken from them 
and put into the hard, griping hands of the 
officers of the customs at New York. To 
retaliate by raising the price demanded for 
their produce was impossible, for the increase 
would be so great that half the consumers 
would cease to buy. 


Detriment to All 

As is always the case with barriers to 
trade, the states adversely affected adopted 
retaliatory measures against the products 
of their neighbor and a tariff war was on, 
to the detriment of all concerned. To what 
extent such economic anarchy might have 
been carried had the Constitution not been 
drawn up and ratified is easy to imagine. 

Equally serious, under the Confederation, 
was the lack of authority of the Congress 
to regulate commerce coming into the var- 
ious states from abroad. Most of the for- 
eign nations at the time discriminated 
against products of the American states 
and there was no authority to bring them 
to terms. McMaster says: 


Congress had no power to regulate com- 
merce, but each state, left to itself, ordered 
its own trade in its own way; and the way 
of one state was always different from the 
way of another. The commerce which Massa- 
chusetts found it to her interest to encourage, 
Virginia found it to hers to restrict. New 
York would not protect the trade in indigo 
and pitch. South Carolina cared nothing for 
the success of the fur interests. New England 
derived great revenues from lumber, oil, and 
potashes; Pennsylvania from corn and grain, 
and were in nowise concerned as to the pros- 
perity of the trade of their neighbors. Articles 
which Connecticut and New Jersey excluded 
from their ports by heavy tonnage duties 
entered New York with scarcely any other 
charges than light money. 


It is no wonder that, as one contem- 
porary put it, “by 1786, under the universal 
depression and want of confidence, all trade 
had well-nigh stopped, and political quack- 
ery, with its cheap and dirty remedies, had 
full control of the field.” It was necessary 
to bring order out of the confusion which 
had resulted from the intricate structure 
of tariffs and other restrictions which every 
state had built up. Among the great and 
lasting accomplishments of the Constitu- 
tion was the provision that no state should 
tax the products of other states. 














Personalities in the News | | 


HE one link between England and Can- 

ada is the British crown. And the one 
link between the crown and Canada is the 
governor-general appointed by the King of 
England to represent him in Canada, a 
position which calls for great tact and pa- 
tience, since virtually th> 
the British governor-gen 
those of his own persuas 

Since 1935 the governo 
ada has been Lord Tweeds 
modest man with blue eyes™ind a very en- 
gaging manner. Lord Tweedsmuir has had 
an extremely varied and interesting life 
Born a commoner, in 1875, he was edu- 
cated at Oxford, from which he went to 
Africa as secretary to the high commis- 
sioner for South Africa. During the World 
War he served in the high command of the 
British armies in France, and in the Intelli- 
gence Service. At various times since he 


only weapons of 
al in Canada are 
> powers. 

eneral of Can- 
ir, a quiet and 









has been a member of the House of Com- 
mons, high commissioner to the Church of 
number of 
just before 


an officer in a 
1935, 


Scotland and 
historical societies. In 
his appointment as 
the representative of 
the crown in Ottawa, 
he was made the First 
Baron of Tweeds- 
muir, by the late 
King George V. 
However successful 
Lord Tweedsmuir has 
been as the Canadian 
governor-general, he 
is probably better 
known to the world 
at large as John Bu- 
chan, the author of more than 40 books 
ranging over as many years. It was back 
in 1896 that Buchan first started produc- 
ing books of various kinds; adventure 
stories, historical discourses, 
biographical studies, poems, memoirs, and 
a program for taxing foreign incomes, are 
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LORD TWEEDSMUIR 


spy stories, 


some of the subjects to which he has 
turned his hand 
HE Right Honorable William Lyon 


Mackenzie King, the present premier of 
Canada, does not figure very prominently 
in the American newspapers because he 
is not so colorful a personality as such 
other neighboring rulers as Cardenas of 
Mexico, and Vargas of Brazil. But behind 
is a long record of political experience and 
study which has equipped him very well 
for the premiership, an office he has held 
upon three different occasions 

Mackenzie King was born in a small town 
in Ontario, in 1874. His grandfather had 
been a journalist and politician who led a 
short and unfortunate rebellion against the 
British in upper Canada in 1837. His 
father was a lecturer in a Toronto law 
school. Thus at an early age Mackenzie 
King began to absorb the atmosphere of 
law and politics. He studied first at To- 
ronto University, and then at Harvard 
where he became a protegé of Dr. Eliot. His 
brilliant school record brought him rewards 
which were to serve him well in his subse- 
quent political career. Aided by a traveling 
fellowship he went abroad and studied eco- 
nomic and social conditions in Europe 
particularly in Great Britain. Later he 
spent some time do- 
ing social work under 
Jane Addams at the 
famous Hull House 
in Chicago. 

The political career 
of the present pre- 
mier dates almost 
back to 1900 when he 
became deputy min- 
ister of labor in Ot- 
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tawa, and editor of 

. 4. @ &. 
the Labor Gazette. Ww. L. MACKENZIE 
Eight years later he — 
joined the Liberal party and was elected to 
parliament. Aided by his economic and 
social studies, he soon pushed forward 


through the ranks, and upon the death of 
the Liberal leader, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in 
1919, Mackenzie King became leader of 
the Liberal party. 








HEN the United States Chamber of 

Commerce held its annual meeting 
this spring, President Roosevelt sent his 
regrets that he would be unable to address 
that body. Other engagements, he said 
prevented his accepting its invitation. There 
was little doubt, however, that the Presi- 


dent continued his 
policy of turning 
down the Chamber's 


yearly invitation be- 
cause the New Deal 
and the Chamber of 
Commerce _ disagree 
sharply on politics. 

Less than a month 
after the Chamber 
finished its session, 
the President did find 
time to address an- 
other national organ- 
ization of businessmen, the American Re- 
tail Federation. Louis Kirstein, vice-presi- 
dent of a Boston department store, was 
the man credited with having much to do 
with the President’s appearance. As chair- 
man of the Federation’s board of trustees, 
Kirstein was one of the most prominent 
leaders at the meeting. 

Since 1911 Kirstein has been vice- 
president of William Filene’s Sons in Bos- 
ton. There he has been carrying cn the 
philosophy of the late Edward Filene, the 
millionaire merchant who was widely known 
for his progressive policies toward em- 
ployees and consumers. At 72, 
the age when most men begin to think 
about retiring, Mr. Kirstein shows no 
sign of letting up. He is active as director 
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nearing 


of many public and private institutions. 
The recent retailers’ meeting was one of 
his proudest achievements, however, be- 
cause he had a major role in bringing about. 
for the first time. a national gathering of 
large and small storekeepers to discuss their 
mutual problems. 


MERICA’S greatest industrial unit is 

the United States Steel Corporation. 

‘t's operations, overshadowing the rest of 

the steel industry, are often used as an 

index to the nation’s economic condition 

At the head of this vast corporation is 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., one of the young- 

est executives in the country. Although his 

hair has been white for some years, he is 
not vet 39 

When he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia 15 years ago, he undoubtedly 
had a great deal of 
choice about where to 
begin his career. It 
was no handicap that 
his father, a member 
of the J. P. Morgan 
banking firm, was 
well known in busi- 
ness circles. As assist- 
ant secretary of war, 
the elder Stettinius 
had supervised the 
purchase of war sup- 
plies for the Allies. 
The atmosphere of big business was not 
strange to Edward, Jr. 

He chose to make his start with General 
Motors in 1924. There he promptly es- 
tablished a reputation for hard work and 
ability which removed whatever doubt 
there had been that he was not to be 
reckoned with in his own right. By 1931 
he had advanced to a vice-presidency in 
General Motors. This was to occupy him 
until he accepted a position first as vice- 
chairman and later as chairman of the 
all-important finance committee in United 
States Steel. As later events proved, this 
grooming trained him to succeed Myron 
Taylor, who resigned a board chairman two 
years ago. 

Broad-shouldered and handsome, Stet- 
tinius spends a great deal of time trying 
to improve the relations of the steel indus- 
try with the public—an assignment which 
he enjoys. What spare time he has is spent 
mostly at his Virginia farm, where he likes 
to take long walks with his wife, and play 
with his three sons. 
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Problems 


HE purchaser of a tire may find that 

one brand will last for 13,000 miles and 
another for 33,000 miles—although each 
cost $13. Tests of vacuum cleaners show 
a $29 machine removes 72 per cent 
of the oil-soaked dirt from a rug, while an 
$80 machine removes only 48 per cent. A 
company manufactures two grades of 
towels to sell for different prices—and the 
one selling for the lower price is found to 
be superior. An analysis of Grade A and 
Grade B milk in New York City reveals 
that there is only a slight difference, so 
that a purchaser of the excess butterfat 
(about half a teaspoonful a quart) in the 
higher grade pays for it at the rate of 
$3 a pound. One large store has on dis- 
play 21 different cans of tomato juice which 
vary in price and size and quality, so that 
there is practically no way for the pur- 
chaser to determine which is the best buy. 


Your Money’s Worth 


These were some of the complaints 
heard by the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee in Washington recently 
when housewives, store executives, and 
economists testified at a hearing designed 
to throw light upon the problems facing the 
average consumer when he tries to get “his 
money’s worth.” The difficulty in doing 
this is evidenced by the experience of al- 
most every shopper. In fact, one expert 
testified that the national standard of living 
could be raised 25 per cent if people could 
get full value from the money they spend. 

Other witnesses were just as specific 
in denouncing the system in which a buyer 
can obtain no definite information as to 
the quality of the goods he purchases. A 
housewife from Chicago said that her 
family’s income was $1,140 last year, but 
that they had to borrow $510 to balance 
their budget. Much of the difficulty, she 
said, came from unsatisfactory advertising. 
Pointing to an “ad” on display, she said 
that it stressed “smartness,”’ but failed to 
mention the material and the wearing 
quality of the goods—subjects far more 
important to her. From the Department of 





that 


Agriculture came charts which showed that, 


upon no occasion did any of the 10 samples 
of each of the 30 leading brands of canned 
fruits and vegetables prove to be of the 
same quality. 

The disparity between the cost to the 
manufacturer and the cost to the consume! 
of cosmetics was attacked. For example, 
the ingredients used in lipstick cost the 
manufacturer about $20 a pound, but, at 
$1 each are sold to the consumer at the 
rate of $448 a pound; a lipstick selling for 
10 cents was found to be almost identical 
with one selling for $1.25. Tests of 130 
brands of soap showed that it ranged in 
price from a little under 10 cents to $1.97 
a pound, although, in most cases the lower- 
priced article was found to be better. 

Installment buying plans were included 
in the problems facing the purchaser. It 
was testified that, according to a survey 
in Massachusetts, 60 per cent of the buyers 
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A BUREAU OF STANDARDS TEST 
At the government’s Bureau of Standards in Washington hundreds 
of materials and products are tested for quality but the findings 
are not available to the buying public. 
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THE CONSUMER PROTESTS 
Dr. Ruth W. Ayers, New York economist, appeared before the Temporary National Economic Committee, bringin 
three packages of tea and 21 cans of tomato juice to show the deceptive sizes of cans and packages as well 
as the lack of quality gradings. 


in 106 selected cases were paying over nine 
per cent interest on unpaid balances, and 
40 per cent were paying over 18 per cent 
interest. 

In general, the speakers agreed that ad- 
vertising and high prices are not accurate 
guides to buying. They criticized the 
confusion in trade and brand names and the 
multitude of different sized containers. 
Most of all, they demanded some sort of 
definite standards, preferably set up by the 
government, by which consumers could 
judge the value of their purchases. 


Organized Consumers 


Although the committee will not make 
recommendations to Congress until it has 
completed its survey, the hearings focused 
attention upon a movement which has had 
a phenomenal growth during the past 10 
years, a movement which Business Week 
calls, “organized discontent—the discontent 
of some consumers with the things they 
buy and the way those things are sold to 
them.” Much of this discontent can be 
traced back to two books, “Your Money’s 
Worth” by Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink, 
and ‘100,000,000 Guinea Pigs,” by Schlink 
and Arthur Kallet. In these volumes, the 
authors made sensational charges against 
the manufacturers of food and drugs. They 
cited the results of tests to prove that the 
public is often paying too high a price for 
many products; that many widely adver- 
tised drugs are useless and sometimes defi- 
nitely harmful. ‘Your Money’s Worth” 
argued that producers were not interested 
in the welfare of the public, and that the 
government could not be expected to fur- 
nish protection. The best solution, it argued, 
was the organization of consumers. 

The success of the two books was imme- 
diate and widespread. There had been dis- 
content before, but it had generally 
been in the form of individual com- 
plaints. But after the publication 
of these, and some other books, 
the public began to organize its 
protests. Several agencies arose to 
furnish unbiased information. The 
two largest of these are Consum- 
ers’ Research, Inc., established in 
1929, and Consumers Union, 
founded in 1935. Both organiza- 
tions have large staffs, assisted by 
technical consultants, who make 
exhaustive tests of merchandise. 
The results of their findings as to 
quality and value are distributed 
through monthly bulletins and 
other publications. The Union 
differs from the Research group 
primarily in that .it emphasizes 
the labor conditions in the plants 
where the tested products are 
manufactured. 

Together, the services have 
about 135,000 subscribers and a 
possible half-million readers. They 
are a principal foundation stone 


of the consumers movement. But they are 
not alone. There are other organizations 
—cooperatives, women’s clubs, government 
bureaus, store and magazine testing labora- 
tories, schools—which are mobilized to do 
battle for the consumer. 


Co-ops 

In the United States, the cooperatives do 
only about 1.5 per cent of the total retail 
business, but they are rapidly increasing 
in size and scope. So far, they are used 
mostly by farmers for large-scale purchas- 
ing, and as retail stores, but they are 
branching out by setting up their own fac- 
tories and distributing houses. 

Many of the women’s organizations, such 
as the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the American Home 
Economics Association, and others, 
are becoming interested in the con- 
sumer problem, and it is within their 
membership that the most active 
campaigns are likely to take place in 
the future. In the Consumers Na- 
tional Federation, the work of hun- 
dreds of independent clubs is being 
coordinated. 

A recent survey shows that there 
are 71 kinds of consumer courses 
offered in schools. In Wisconsin, in- 
struction in the operation of con- 
sumer problems is compulsory; at 
Stephens College, in Missouri, a half- 
million-dollar institute for consumer 
education has beeen established. 

Included among the government bureaus, 
concerned either directly or indirectly with 
the problem, are the Consumers Counsel, 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion (which publishes a bi-weekly Con- 
sumers Guide), the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, the Agricultural Extension Service, 
and the Office of Education. One of the 
strongest drives of the consumer groups 
has been urging the publication of the 
findings of the Bureau of Standards. In 
a few cases, the Bureau has set up mini- 
mum standards for various industrial prod- 
ucts. But, since this requires approval by 
three-fourths of the producers in that line, 
the practice, as yet, has not been prevalent, 
and consequently not important to the 
average consumer. The Bureau tests thou- 
sands of products each year, but so far 
the results of its tests have been avail- 
able only to state and national officials. 
During the recent hearing, however, it 
was learned that Secretary of Commerce 
Hopkins contemplates asking Congress for 
$160,000 to allow the Bureau to set up 
standards of quality by which the public 
may be guided. 

That is an outline of the consumer move- 
ment—huge (one witness before the TNEC 
estimated that it embraced 5,000,000 mem- 
bers), sometimes loosely, sometimes closely 
organized, but gathering momentum daily. 

What has it accomplished? Some say 
little, some say much. Its effect on legis- 


lation has not been altogether satisfactory 
from its standpoint. In fact, it has never 
won a major legislative victory, with the 
possible exception of the recently enacted 
food and drug bill. In that case, however, 
the original stringent regulations of adver- 
tising were so modified before the bill was 
passed that it can be considered only a 
small gain. All the evidence, however, 
indicates that the movement will continue 
to grow, and, if so, it is likely that the 
various organizations which compose it will 
play a more important part as they bring 
pressure to bear upon the legislators. 


Other Efforts 


In fields other than legislation, there are 
definite signs that the discontent of the 
consumer is being felt. One of these is 
the establishment of bureaus of standards 
and laboratories by magazines and stores. 
The staunchest supporters of consumers 
say that the seals of approval that are 
awarded by such magazines as Good House- 
keeping, The American Medical Journal, 
and Parents Magazine, are influenced by 
the advertising in the publications. Charges 
to that effect are constantly being made, 
and just as constantly denied. Whatever 
the truth may be, surveys show that the 
seals are regarded as significant by a large 
part of the buying public. Likewise, many 
of the large department stores have estab- 
lished laboratories where the goods they 
sell are tested and analyzed, and, one of the 
largest of the chain stores has started grad- 
ing its products as “A,” “B,” and “C.” 
It is thus argued that many businessmen 
have abandoned their first reaction of 
hostility and are working on plans for co- 
operation through concessions to the move- 
ment, and by attempts to influence the 
public through promotional campaigns. 

Despite the fact that the consumer move- 
ment as a whole has tended to be sus- 
picious of these methods inspired by manu- 
facturers and distributors, it is the attitude 





COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 


CO-OP 


Through cooperative stores increasing numbers of consumers 
are endeavoring to get full value out of the family dollar. 


of cooperation—either sincere or as a 
subterfuge—that is likely to be increas- 
ingly evident. For the growth of the 
organized discontent during the past decade 
has demonstrated that the demand for 
more accurate information cannot be ig- 
nored by industry. 





Learning Democracy 





Fifty thousand pupils in New York City 
schools, from the first to the eighth grade, 
have been taking part in an experiment 
to turn their classrooms into miniature 
democracies. The pupils themselves make 
most of the decisions regarding their class 
work; the teacher acts principally as an 
adviser. Every morning, each class holds 
a meeting to discuss the work which is to 
be done during the day. Then the class 
breaks up, with each of its members going 
about the task which has been assigned 
to him. There is much more freedom in 
the classroom under this system, of course, 
but whenever the pupils become playful 
or noisy, they are disciplined by their own 
officers—each class elects a president, a 
secretary, and has a judge. 

All this was not done at once. First 
the teacher talked over the plan with the 
pupils. They decided on certain rules 
which would be obeyed, and certain pro- 
cedures which would be followed so that no 
one would infringe on the rights of others. 
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Barriers to Interstate Trade 


(Concluded from page 1) 


great. But many of them have acted to 
force consumers to follow this policy—even 
if doing so means paying higher prices 

The states have found various means of 
discriminating against out-of-state goods 
They put restrictions on trucks carrying 
such goods; they require expensive inspec- 
tions; they quarantine certain farm prod- 
ucts on the pretext of disease control; they 
levy taxes which fall heavily on out-of- 
state producers and shippers. and they use 
other devices too numerous to list. 

As long ago as 1915. for example, Florida 
passed a law quarantining citrus fruits 
grown in California, on the grounds that 
California fruit carried a disease called 
brown rot which might be spread in Florida 
orchards. As a matter of fact, California 
fruit has been free of brown rot for a long 
time, but the quarantine stands because 
Florida has found that it is an excellent 
barrier agains California competition. 
California, on the other hand, has the same 
sort of quarantine reyulation against citrus 
fruits from other states. passed to keep 
out lemon disease and citrus canker. Al- 
though Florida fruit has neither of these 
diseases, the quarantine keeps Florida 
oranges, lemons, and grapefruit off Cali- 
fornia markets. 

Many quarantines are perfectly legiti- 
mate, of course, and they serve a very good 
purpose in stamping out plant and animal 


diseases. But in both of these instances, 
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PORT OF ENTRY 


Some states inspect all commercial vehicles which 


pass over their borders. 


and a number of others which might be 
cited, it seems quite clear that the only 
reason for the quarantine is to keep out 
competing goods from other states. 


Dairy Products 


Another good example of a barrier to 
free trade is found in state laws dealing 
with oleomargarine and other substitutes 
for butter. For a number of years, many 
margarine manufacturers tried to fool the 
public by passing off colored margarine as 
butter. Laws were enacted to stop such 
practices, and they have done so. But 
lately, important dairy states such as Wis- 
consin have been imposing heavy taxes on 
margarine simply to aid their dairymen and 
farmers. Both Wisconsin and Washington 
have taxes of 15 cents a pound on all mar- 
garine, while Oklahoma, the Dakotas, and 
Tennessee have 10-cent taxes. 

Milk and other dairy products are usu- 
ally subject to strict regulation, and in 
many cases the restrictions are intended 
to help local farmers and dairies rather 
than to safeguard the health of the people. 
Towns and cities are as guilty as states in 
this particular. One Massachusetts town, 
for example, has a regulation which states 
that all Grade B milk sold within its limits 
must be produced within eight miles of the 
town. Many cities will accept milk only 
from dairies which have been inspected by 
city officials—and they limit competition 
by refusing to inspect dairies which they 
decide are too far away! 

Perhaps the outstanding example of bar- 
riers against free trade is found in state 
regulation of the trucking industry. Under 
the guise of traffic laws, many states have 
set up regulations which make it almost 
impossible—or very expensive—for trucks 


from other carry goods 
their borders. Some states charge an out- 
of-state trucker so much for every mile he 
travels in the state, supposedly as a pay- 
ment for the use of the highways. A five- 
ton truck traveling 400 miles in Kansas, 
for example, is charged about $30, in ad- 
dition to the regular gasoline taxes. Other 
states do not have a mileage tax, but they 
insist that truckers (and in some cases, 
private motorists) buy licenses before they 
can use their highways. Arkansas, for ex- 
ample, requires loaded trucks coming into 
the state to pay a certain fee. but empty 
trucks coming in to carry Arkansas-pro- 
duced merchandise out of the state do not 
have to pay such a fee. 


Safety Standards 


The states have set up all sorts of safety 
standards which trucks must meet, too. It 
is wise and necessary to have traffic laws 
dealing with trucks, of course, but in many 
cases it is obvious that the regulations are 
intended chiefly to discourage interstate 
trucking rather than to promote highway 
safety. There are such wide differences in 
the requirements of the various states con- 
cerning the length, load, and equipment of 
trucks that it is almost impossible for an 
interstate driver to meet them all. The 
maximum load varies from 18,000 pounds 
in Kentucky to 120,000 pounds in Rhode 
Island. The maximum length is 30 feet 
in Kentucky and 85 feet in Georgia. And 
no two states agree on the equipment— 
lights, mufflers, fer.ders, windshield wipers, 
defrosters, tool kits, fire extinguishers, and 
so on—which trucks should carry. This 
confusion is definitely a hindrance to free 
trade among the states 

In order to enforce the various highway 
regulations, several states have set up 
“ports of entry” along their borders. Kan- 
sas was the first state to do this, in 1933, 
and now there are 66 of these ports on the 
principal highways leading into Kansas. 
All trucks must stop at the ports; there 
the drivers pay the mileage taxes and their 
trucks are checked against the safety stand- 
ards. While there is nothing illegal about 
ports of entry, they cause much delay and 
annoyance—and they are strange sights to 
be found within the United States. 

A number of “border wars” have broken 
out between states over highway regula- 
tion. Illinois and Wisconsin have carried 
on such a war since 1931, when Wisconsin 
began forcing out-of-state truckers to regis- 
ter and to buy licenses. At times, it was 
almost impossible for Illinois trucks to 
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WE MAY WIND UP WITH A CUSTOMHOUSE ON EVERY MAIN ROAD LEADING INTO EVERY STATE 


get into Wisconsin, and vice versa. Trucks 
loaded with perishable foods were held up 
so long that the produce spoiled, and many 
truck drivers on both sides were arrested. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, Colorado 
and Nebraska, Kansas and Nebraska, Ten- 
nessee and Illinois, West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia, Iowa and Minnesota, Wyoming and 
Washington are other states which have 
been involved in such disputes. 

There are barriers to free trade in the 
railroad industry, too. Although the federal 
government's Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has a great deal of control over 
the setting of railroad rates, state commis- 
sions have some leeway, and they have used 
it to favor their own people and businesses 
Goods can be shipped 150 miles within 
Kentucky for approximately the same 
charge that is made on goods which travels 
only 70 miles but which crosses the state 
borders. More important than the rate 
differences within the states, however, are 
the differences within regions. The nation 
is divided roughly into three railroad-rate 
sections, and there are considerable varia- 
tions in the charges. The South, in par- 
ticular, complains that its freight rates are 
too high—much higher than those in the 
Northeast — and consequently southern 
manufacturers and merchants are at a dis- 
advantage. Southern congressmen are wag- 
ing a vigorous fight on this point at the 
present time. 


Chain-Store Taxes 


Taxes on chain stores furnish an illus- 
tration of state legislation which hinders 
free trade. Indiana was the first state to 
use the “graduated unit” tax, under which 
chain-store companies must pay 10 or 20 
times as much for each store as the owner 
of a single store pays on it, but such laws 
are in effect in 21 states now. Another 
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Mother: “Willie, why did you kick your 
little brother in the stomach ?” 

Willie: “It was his own fault. 
around.” 


He turned 
—LABOR 


New Yorkers bitterly resent a story that 
they left their names out of the phone book 
to dodge relatives visiting the Fair, meanwhile 
wondering why they didn’t think of it. 

—Detroitt News 





“Even the very best steel,” says a manufac- 
turer, “is liable to become ‘tired’ and lose its 
efficiency.” Our razor simply yawns its head 
off some mornings. —SELECTED 


Macpherson and Mactavish sat long over 
their coffee. The waiter brought the bill. 
Still they sat on. 

Near midnight Mactavish telephoned his 
wife. “Dinna wait up for me, Maggie,” he 
said, “it looks like a deadlock.” —FrotH 





“Yeah,” said the sophomore, “when I came 
here I was pretty conceited, but they knocked 
all that out of me, and now I’m perhaps the 
most popular fellow in school.” 

—PATHFINDER 





“I’ve got a job at last, Dad. It’s a new 
play and I’m a man who has been married 
20 years.” 

“Splendid. That’s a start anyway, my boy. 
Maybe one of these days they'll give you a 
speaking part.” —CLIPPED 


Some people think that genius is hereditary. 
The others have no children. —CLIPPED 


“Where you been?” 

“Havin’ me hair cut.” 

“You know you can’t have yer hair cut in 
company’s time.” 

“Well, it grew in company’s time, didn’t 
it ?” 

“Not all of it.” 

“Well, I didn’t have cut off.” 


—Boy’s LIFE 
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“IF YOU CLOSE YOUR EYES AND PUT YOUR HANDS 
OVER YOUR EARS AND HOLD YOUR NOSE, YOU 
THINK YOU'RE IN BERMUDA!” 


BROWN IN COLLIER'S 


COURTESY WILLIAM STEIG AND COLLIER s 


example of such legislation is the ‘‘use tax.” 
This tax grew out of the sales tax, which 
now operates in more than half of the 
states. It was found that persons living 
within a state which had a sales tax were 
driving across the border, into a neighbor- 
ing state which did not have such a tax, 
to make many of their purchases. Wash- 
ington met this situation by making it un- 
lawful for anyone to use on article pur- 
chased in another state until a use tax— 
equal to the sales tax—had been paid. Now 
12 states have adopted this form of taxa- 
tion. 

All this interference with free trade 
poses a difficult problem for the nation to 
solve. It is not one which can be handled 
by a single act of Congress. In nearly 
every instance, there is some justification 
for the inspection law, or quarantine, or 
the traffic regulation, adopted by a state. 
But where is the point at which such regu- 
lations cease to be safeguards and become 
obstacles to interstate commerce? That 
is largely up to the state itself to decide, 
so the only satisfactory solution to the 
problem is to develop among the states a 
sense of fairness and cooperation. 
tary Wallace said: 


Secre- 


“We cannot easily reverse this trend to- 
ward interstate trade barriers, but it is 
encouraging to record that many of the 
states are now concerned about the situa- 
tion and are apparently in the mood for 
remedial action. . . . The heaviest burden 
for remedial action obviously falls on the 
states, but there may well be a number of 
things the federal government can do. To- 
gether, I hope we can map a continuous, 
vigorous, intelligent program of action to 
the end that state lines may again become 
broad highways of commerce. serving the 
general welfare.” 


States at Work 


Proof that the states are really aware 
of this problem and its significance is given 
by the fact that the Council of State Gov- 
ernments recently held a three-day confer- 
ence in Chicago to consider ways and means 
of breaking down state trade barriers. Al- 
though this conference could take no action 
itself, its reports and recommendations un- 
doubtedly stirred up some sentiment 
against the setting up of such barriers. 


Economists agree almost unanimously 
that a state which tries to protect its 
farmers and merchants and manufacturers 
against “outside” competition is following 
a short-sighted policy. As John T. Flynn 
wrote in Collier’s not long ago: 


In Iowa, you do not travel very far beyond 
one of the ports of entry that are supposed 
to help the local businessman before you come 
to a great cereal factory that makes its prod- 
uct out of Iowa corn and spends its entire 
pay roll on Iowa labor, but sells almost all of 
its product outside the state. It may be all 
right for Iowa to set up barriers to prevent 
the people of other states from selling things 
in Iowa and “taking good Iowa money” out of 
the state, but Iowa would be in a very sad 
condition if it were prevented from selling its 
products in other states and bringing good 
New York and good Illinois and good Ala- 
bama money into Iowa. Every state in the 
Union shelters hosts of industries and plants 
and farms that find their markets all over the 
country; while, in turn, all of the forty-eight 
states send their products into that one. It 
is this vast, untrammeled, free market that 
has been one of the explanations of the amaz- 
ing growth of this country, while Europe has 
been one series of hampering, restricting, tax- 
eating and trade-killing frontiers. 





